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In This Issue ... 


When the Winter 2009 issue of Cumtux came out with photos of St. Mary’ 
Hospital, Larry Ziak took a copy of the magazine to show his mother in 
Naselle. The photos inspired Mildred Ziak to talk about her memories of nurse’s 
training at the hospital in the 1940s. When we first suggested that Larry write 
up his mother’s stories, he said no, but he thought it over. He realized that if 
he did not write up her stories, they would be lost forever. He then dug into 
in old newspapers on microfilm at the library, searched out other people who 
had taken nurse’s training, contacted as many as possible to get their stories 
and finally presented us with the result, laced with his wonderful, if at times 
offbeat, sense of humor. 


Jessie Jones wrote the story of the women of Tenas Illihee for Cumtux. To 
read more about this island that few have seen, get the last two issues of Jon 
Westerholm’s Gi/netter magazine. Thanks also to our other authors. If you 
have a story for Cumtux, please contact us at 503-338-4849. 
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Nurse TRAINING AT SAINT Mary’s 


by Larry Francis Ziak 


Between 1909 and 1948 Saint Marys 
Hospital in Astoria, Oregon, ran a 
nurse training program through which 
245 women became Registered Nurses 
(RNs). What follows is an eleventh-hour 
description of that three year schooling 
process during its final, transforma- 
tional decade of existence. 

N SEPTEMBER 1940, when my 

mother Mildred Hallock [Ziak] 
entered its nursing school, Saint 
Mary’s Hospital consisted of two 
connected buildings. Most patient 
business and all healing procedures 
occurred within a western, brick sec- 





tion built in 1931 (known nowadays 
as The Owens-Adair Apartments at 
1508 Exchange Street). Meanwhile the 
wooden predecessor hospital (raised 
in 1905, razed in 1975) stood to the 
east, containing housing and support 
services for select females engaged in 
a study program to pass state nursing 
exams. Despite the complexities it 
entailed, nearly twenty-five percent 
of American medical institutions 
operated such a school inside their 
walls. They did this to help meet 
society's exploding need for nurses; 
plus stock the pool of potential future 
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St. Mary’s HospiTAt. Ca. 1912 


employees. 

Saint Mary’s was owned by a 
Roman Catholic order based in 
Montreal Canada, called the Sisters 
of Charity of Providence. Fifteen 
to twenty served locally as hospital 
overseers, each an expert in whatever 
department she supervised. Many 
were registered nurses in their own 
right, and every floor was managed 
by one of these RNs. Other nuns 
were strictly regulators, confined to 
institutional desk work. All wore an 
identical black habit (body cover- 
ing), white coif (head piece), and 
silver cross. When working around 
medical patients, however, a white 
tunic supplanted the formal black. 
Each Sister’s private room, reputedly 
simple and sparsely furnished, was on 
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the wooden wing’s fourth floor. The 
hospital chapel was likewise located 
there, as was its in-house priest. This 
latter pair were accessible to anybody 
in the community; indeed, an open 
mass commenced daily at 6:00 AM. By 
request, the goodly Father would also 
visit patients and deliver communion. 
You didn’t have to be Catholic to 
receive treatment at Saint Mary’s, of 
course. Nor to enlist in its nursing 
school. 


STRUCTURE AND TEXTURE 
A new contingent of these students 
was created each September and its 
size varied at the outset, yet typically 
totaled fewer than twenty. Some years 
a “midterm class” might matriculate 


during the month of March. Their 


rosters were anything but homoge- 
neous, composed of young women 
whose luggage bore a hodgepodge of 
educational, social, occupational, and 
financial stickers. (Initially attending 
one-room schoolhouses along the 
Oregon coast and above Vancouver 
Washington, Mother graduated from 
Knappa-Svensen in 1939; then spent 
her final teen year tending tables in 
a logging camp cookhouse.) Locals 
from the Lower Columbia region 
accounted for a substantial percentage 
of participants. Portlanders ventured 
down river because metropolitan 
schools had long waiting lists, had 
stricter requirements, and were sub- 
stantially more expensive. Other gals 
attended from as far afield as Idaho 
or the California border. 

Yet irrespective where her home fire 
burned, every enrollee resided in the 
east wing. No daily commute was al- 
lowed Clatsop natives. Living facilities 
were on the second and third levels, 
in spaces which formerly held hospital 
patients until 1931. Layouts ranged 
from compact quarters for a duo, up 
to wards containing four beds. Several 
of the former had a private bathroom 
with tub; but most students living on 
the same floor shared a communal rest 
room and showers, accessed from out 
in the hall. First come, first served; no 
sign-up sheet. (Queues were rare, due 
to the diversity of student schedules.) 
And a toilet got flushed by pulling its 
chain, connected to an overhead tank. 
Each person was provided a twin bed, 


chest-of-drawers, and either a closet or 
freestanding wardrobe. No bedside 
stand, but some had curtained parti- 
tions to afford slight privacy. And 
you brought your own Bible. A study 
table which accommodated multiple 
chairs usually played a large part 
in the furnishings. Heat emanated 
from a radiator whose output could 
not be regulated (most of the time 
these residences felt cold). Radios 
and record players were acceptable, 
if one had the shekels to afford such 
luxuries. A community telephone for 
both incoming and outgoing calls 
(local only, no long-distance) hung 
out in the second story hallway by 
its southern window. Typically one 
knew when a ring would arrive, which 
permitted strategic positioning at the 
crucial moment; if unable to make 
that connection, a message was taken 
and passed on. For cigarette smokers 
this second floor also had a “Blue 
Room,” actually an enclosed ante- 
chamber to the fire escape (although 
one nurse recalled classmates making 
popcorn there). No unit contained a 
kitchen, in fact neither food nor drink 
was officially sanctioned therein. . .un- 
less your family sent a box of goodies. 
Se ee 

To smoothly assimilate September 
newcomers into its school routine 
(and free nuns from incessant pes- 
tering), Saint Mary’s encouraged a 
“buddy system.” Fresh arrivals were 
welcome to choose an upper classmate 
as a “big sister,” to whom she could 
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pose her nuts-and-bolts questions 
until fully conversant how things 
functioned. 

This was in refreshing contrast to 
the stifling etiquette which a legion 
of other nursing schools imposed. 
Juniors and frosh at those stricter 
locales had to cease talking and rise 
if a senior nurse entered the room. 
Besides that, the latter were always 
first through doorways. And when 
addressing a third-year student, an 
underling’s hands were clutched back 
out of sight. Some even demanded 
she ask permission before visiting the 
lavatory! Such stratified code never 
played a part in Astoria’s curriculum. 

Also situated on third floor was 
the office of the Director of Nursing 





whose primary duty was to maintain 
a smooth-functioning environment 
for trainees. A secondary task was 
keeping records required by the state. 
Occasionally she even taught a class or 
two. Predicaments of any type—per- 
sonal, residential, financial, schedul- 
ing—could be addressed to this 
Director of Nurses, and in the early 
Forties her name was Sister Ernestine 
Marie. Only slightly older than the 
students themselves, by all accounts 
she was respectful and kindly and 
understanding and adored. 
Nonetheless, here’s a rant which 
never bounced off her walls: “At one 
time I had a roommate who was a 
kleptomaniac. She wore my shoes 
and broke down their heels because 


LOOKING NORTHWESTWARD AT SAINT Mary’s EAST WING WHERE STUDENT NURSES 
AND NUNS RESIDED. NOTE THE MODIFIED ROOF AND 4TH FLOOR. 
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Saint Mary’s Hospitat NursING CLASS OF 1943, ON THE East Porcu. 


she weighed a lot more than I. She 
‘borrowed’ my towels, nylons, and 
even underwear if you can imagine. 
I rarely had money, so that wasn’t a 
problem. She had no compunction 
about using my cologne or cosmetics, 
either. Still we remained good friends, 
dated soldiers together whom we later 
married, and had our first children 
about the same time.” 


ESSENTIAL EXPENSES 

In 1941 a year’s tuition ran around 
sixty dollars (the national annual 
salary averaged $1,750). Ongoing costs 
included textbooks, shoes and work 
clothes. Once licensed, an RN could 
wear any style of white she desired. 
But while in training, a nurse’s outfit 
was truly uniform: appearing pretty 
near the duplicate of everybody else’s. 
Hospital administration provided 
individual measurements to the 
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Dennison’s manufacturing company, 
which returned a single piece of cot- 
ton garb. It buttoned down the front 
as far as the waist and, when slipped 
into, was cinched by a buckle-free 
belt; it ew a Peter Pan collar, was 
hemmed several prescribed inches 
below the knee, and had a deep pocket 
on the right thigh. Over the heart lay a 
“SMH”—embossed breast pocket, and 
above was stitched one’s name. Two 
outfits were the bare minimal, since 
the Sisters insisted nurse clothing be 
spotless and pressed with the onset 
of every shift. Washing, drying, and 
ironing were freely provided by a 
basement laundry crew. Returning 
garments were starched so heavily, 
they could be heard “swishing” the 
length of the hall whilst making 
rounds. (It was a stiffness which could 
burn your neck.) 

In the early 1940s Saint Mary’s was 
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a rare Oregon nursing school whose 
uniforms retained long sleeves. The 
reason why continues to mystify 
surviving graduates, who regularly 
had to roll up then fasten them out 
of the way with elastic bands. (One 
student reported sporting faux pearl 
studs for cuff links.) Yet by 1945 only 
Sunday’s dress uniform still extended 
to the wrists. 

A wool cape, colored navy blue 
with scarlet underside, served as an 
accessory during outings or dress-up 
occasions. Not everybody could af- 
ford this accouterment however, and 
at least one was made by its owner’s 
mother. 

The crucially important shoes were 
likewise white and, because inspec- 
tions were obsessively thorough down 
to their laces, a bottle of liquid polish 
was perpetually within easy reach. 
Sources ranged from Portland stores, 
to Gimre’s downtown, to catalogs. 
Fashion was the “F” word then, no less 
than now. Due to the arch diversity of 
student body needs, though, variety 
was on immediate display in these 
nether extremities. A 1944 graduate 
claimed inch—and—a—half “Cuban 
heels” were highly favored for their 
uncompromising support. Yet other 
contemporaries propounded different 
perspectives: “At first our shoes, by 
regulation, had Cubans. But very 
soon they were replaced by flatter, 
more comfortable heels. Anything, 
to get more work from us!” 

Conversely, white stockings (espe- 
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CAROL JONES IN HER CRISPLY 
STARCHED WHITE UNIFORM. 


cially if made from heavier cotton) 
sometimes sagged to where they 
posed a visible pain. Hence girdles 
and garter belts were the norm. 
“Those white cotton stockings were a 
penance but the holes over the knees 
were concealed by the length of the 
uniform, so they were kept that way. 
Mending would make things worse.” 

And even probationary nurses wore 
white, from their very first step onto 
the hospital floor. 

et hit te 

The first three months as a “probie” 
were spent just hitting the books, 
learning basics: patient care, bedside 
procedures (with a practice dummy), 
temperature-pulse-respiration, ter- 
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HELEN OLSON (STROMSNESS); SAINT Mary’s NuRSING SCHOOL CLASS OF 1943. 


minology. Teaching and demonstra- 
tions took place in various venues 
of the brick section; or the medical 
library (which occupied Saint Mary’s 
original surgical room, on the east 
side’s second story); or uphill at 
Astoria High School (now Towler 
Hall of Clatsop College). Classes 
were ongoing through all three years. 
Instructors were local physicians, 
special education RNs, or resident 
nuns; and students stood when the 
doctor entered. High performance 
standards were mandatory: anybody 
scoring below eighty-five percent at 
the conclusion of a course had to take 
it again. 

By the fourth month each fresh- 
man was provided ample opportunity 


to apply her learning, tending one or 


several wards whose three to eight 
patients were fed, bathed, had their 
bedding changed, and everything 
in between. After a discharge, those 
items left behind got “carbolized” 
which meant going over bed frame, 
tray table, pillows, rubber draw- 
sheet, with a disinfectant-soaked rag. 
“We earned our buttons,” gravely 
concluded one veteran. 
BL eee faq giana ca 

On the heels of this preliminary 
period came a capping ceremony, 
around day ninety. Earning permis- 
sion to wear a nurse’s cap marked 
acceptance of the person beneath 
as a bona fide student. During that 
classy era the design of an RN’s cap 
indicated where she’d trained, and 
such distinction accompanied her 
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ever after. The headpiece itself was 
deceptively simple: consisting of a flat 
piece of stiffly starched linen, which 
was shaped along fold lines then 
pinned to the hair. If soiled, it was 
easily undone and laundered. 
Unlike modern medicine’s three- 
shift workday, in the 1940s there 
were just two: from 7:00 AM until 
7:00 PM, and 7:00 pM ’til 7:00 AM. 
Somewhere amid that twelve hour 
stretch, however, everybody received 
a 180—minute break (usually spent 
napping). For those pulling day duty, 
a 6:00 o'clock bell would dispel any 
notion of staying snug as a bedbug. 
Thereafter, sixty minutes were allotted 
to become clearly presentable (modest 
makeup only, both ears and fingers 
ring-free)...briefly convene en masse 
in the chapel to pray for strength and 
divine guidance. ..and breakfast; per- 
haps followed by a class or two, lunch, 
several hours out on the floor, dinner, 
homework, and possibly even more 
lectures. Or mayhap some entirely 
different slate, insofar as students 
were assigned to a specific hospital 
department for one quarter—year, 
before transferal into another. With 
the nuns declaring “lights out” at 
10:00 PM (10:30 on Thursdays), many a 
tyro logged many an hour studying by 
flashlight under her blankets. Others 
did the opposite, setting their alarms 
for 4:00 AM then boning up until six. 
A precise number of days, 1,036, 
had to be attended before schooling 
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CLAIRE RUTHRAUFF (LOVELL); SAINT 
Mary’s NursinG SCHOOL, 
CLASS OF 1943. 


was considered concluded; and any 
missed, for whatever reason, had to be 
made up. Everybody was granted ten 
days vacation per year, plus one day 
off each week. Practically speaking, 
much of that 24-hour period was 
spent on “necessities” like cleaning 
your living space and bedding and 
civilian clothes, or wrestling with 
homework. 

Regarding the longer lull, a 1941 
enlistee gave this dollars and sense 
strategy: “My vacations were timed 
for early fall when I could return to 
the Rogue Valley for pear-packing 
season. I had become a migrant 
after leaving home at age 15 and, 
by learning to pack rapidly, could 
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finance nearly a year of school at 
Brigham Young University in two 
weeks of fourteen—hour days. [Back 
then, BYU had a regulation which 
halved the tuition and fees assessed 
students of widowed mothers.] We'd 
been wiped out by the dust bowl in 
Dakota, and my father sickened and 
died as a result.” 


STUDENT FARE WAS BARELY FAIR. 

Saint Mary’s had only one large 
capacity Dining Room. 

Located on the wood building’s 
main floor, it serviced just the resi- 
dent nurses. Patient meals, served at 
bedside, were prepared by an entirely 
different kitchen and cook in the brick 
wing; but widespread was the belief 





that fare dished out on the east tasted 
far, far inferior. Feedings convened at 
the standard times (6:30 am, I2 noon, 
5:00 PM), and a student worked her 
schedule around them. Since those 
on duty couldn’t all leave simultane- 
ously, they departed by turn. Some 
nurses contend everybody present rose 
before eating breakfast and joined 
in the Catholic grace; others claim 
this was incorporated into the chapel 
prayer immediately beforehand. 
(“Non-Catholic girls still had to go to 
chapel every morning, so we learned 
the mass by osmosis.”) Dispensing 
was cafeteria-style with a tray, and 
you helped yourself...carefully, if 
dressed in a pristine uniform. Others 
ate in casual clothes, if involved with 





FEBRUARY 14, 1942: MEMBERS OF THE SAINT MAry’s NURSING CLASS OF 1944 


ENJOY REFRESHMENTS FOLLOWING THEIR “CAPPING CEREMONY.” 
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any activity outside floor work. But 
the hard and fast rule was: nobody 
dawdled. There was little incentive 
to do so. 

In her book Medical Mayhem, 1944 
alumna Dee Mitchell cites bread, 
beans, macaroni, and potatoes as wea- 
risome constants of her nurse-training 
diet. Parsnips were also big. Drink 
choices were the predictable coffee, 
tea, or milk (albeit during World 
War II, the former became dear due 
to rationing). A Protestant enrollee 
from March 1940 remembered lots 
of stewed figs and prunes: “It was like 
Depression fare at home, only not so 
well cooked.” My mother has never 
forgotten the bread pudding’s oc- 


casional moldy smell. A later graduate 





experienced similar enduring memo- 
ries regarding weevils in the powdered 
sage dressing. Then recounted how 
shocking to a homesick girl was her 
first Christmas at school: “In our 
Molalla home, Christmas Eve was 
the big dinner and presents. At Saint 
Mary's the day before Christmas was a 
fasting day, with macaroni and cheese 
Christmas Eve.” Yet a turkey banquet 
followed on the twenty-fifth. 

A Japanese gent ran this resident 
kitchen, although after Pearl Harbor 
he disappeared. Those who had kin- 
folk living near tried to drop by for 
a mealtime visit at least once weekly. 
Otherwise there were delectable 
cafes, restaurants, and soda fountains 
available; plus a multiplicity of males 


SOON AFTERWARD, ACCOMPANIED BY SISTER ERNESTINE MARIE, THEY SHOW THEIR 
NEW CAPS TO THELMA KEmpPt (CLASS OF 1943) WHO'S JUST HAD HER APPENDIX 
REMOVED. IN THE PHOTO ARE: THELMA Kemppt, CAROL JONES, MARGARET NIELSON, 
Mary McNen, SISTER ERNESTINE Marie, SyLvta Mog, Jo SCHULER, BARBARA 
Hickey, Heven Hyatt, SytviA Mor AND Becky LUCILLE VANDERBECK. 
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champing to buy a nurse a bite. 

The nuns had their own separate 
eating place. Yet no one in my cor- 
respondence knew anything about 
this neighboring room, despite walk- 
ing past on a daily basis. As for the 
hospital’s live-in priest, it’s thought 
the holy sisters took turns delivering 
meals to his sanctum. 





Additionally set on the east side’s 
first level was a “Living Room.” Since 
no visitors were allowed upstairs, 
here was where such rendezvous 
transpired. (A departing nurse who 
expected to return after bed check 
was issued a “late leave.”) This large 
reception area contained sofas, a 
Ping-Pong table, and upright piano. 
Anybody could bang on its keyboard 
and any style music was tolerated, but 
everything fell silent two hours before 
midnight. 

Now the first floor of old Saint 
Mary’s wasn’t really its “ground floor” 
because said structure was built on a 
steep hill descending north towards 
the Columbia River. Meanwhile a 
rock-solid foundation of rough-hewn 
blocks compensated for that slope. 
Which meant its “first floor” rested 
at ground level solely on the southern, 
Exchange Street side ... whereas 
standing at its opposite inside wall, 
facing Washington State, one looked 
down on Duane’s sidewalks from a 
height of twenty feet. This contoured 
a basement that eventually stretched 
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the length of an entire city block, fol- 
lowing the 1931 expansion. Filling the 
resultant space were heating equip- 
ment, material storage, a temporary 
morgue, distilling apparatus (“We 
made our own i.v. solutions until 
the crush of wartime.”) plus clean- 
ing devices ranging from laundry 
machinery to the hospital’s largest 
autoclave. 

This was a squarish, plaster-encased 
metal box with airtight doors, which 
sterilized items via extreme steam 
heat under high pressure. All nurses 
were trained in the safe operation 
of such mechanisms, taught to be 
familiar with their normal pops 
and hisses, so if something went 
amiss it would immediately register 
mentally. Attached to the backside 
of this biggest autoclave was a sheet 
of user-names entitled “The Belles 
of St. Mary’s.” Disposable mind- 
sets lay far in the future, so nearly 
everything got reused. And not just 
predictable implements of metal but 
also bandages, tubing, towels... .nurses 
even re-sharpened needles with a 
whetstone! Making Q-tips® in-house, 
however, was strictly to save bank 
notes. Ditto the patching of gloves. 
“We tested them first by filling with 
air and squeezing. Then after finding 
the hole, we glued down a round circle 
of rubber [from an old glove] and 


air-dried it on a wooden rack.” 


DISSECTING THE BRICK SIDE 
Surgeries occurred on the fourth 
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floor of the western wing, and Sister 
Ottilia was in command. A pair of 
rooms overlooking the river were 
for “major scrubs,” and between 
them a supply area held Novocaine, 
intravenous bottles, saline solution, 
and sulfa. (Until World War II com- 
menced, penicillin was unheard-of.) 
A smaller autoclave in an adjoining 
cubicle could boil instruments as ne- 
cessity dictated. Water was “cooked” 
by other appliances called sterilizers. 
Across the hall was a third surgical 
room for “minor scrubs” (such as 
removal of stitches). Graduation 
required each student’s involvement 
in a specific number of these major 
and minor operations. Since Saint 
Mary’s employed no interns, its nurses 
necessarily handled complex medical 
procedures which contemporaries at 
other schools were only reading about. 

Patient stretchers were transported 
via elevator, whose operator formerly 
filled similar duties at John Jacob 
Astor Hotel. (This gent, a ward of 
the nuns, lived in the basement and 
performed sundry janitorial tasks on 
top of everything else.) Another Otis, 
with an accordion door, rumbled on 
the east wing. All trainees were shown 
how to run elevators, and took pride 
in their ability to halt the lift’s payload 
exactly level with the floor. Outside 
of that, they were expected to scurry 
the stairs. 

Before each day’s opening proce- 
dure, the surgical crew would fill an 
available linen closet and pray for 
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guidance while holding hands. But 
just to be sure, prior to touching any 
new case they were also scrubbed ten 
minutes with green soap and a brush; 
then rinsed in alcohol. Non-sterile 
surgical nurses (known as “runners”) 
hovered on the perimeter and assidu- 
ously provided backup help...from 
assisting staff don gloves and gowns, 
to fetching instruments, to wiping 
sweaty brows. In adjacent rooms other 
“circulating nurses” covered tasks like 
organizing autoclaved surgical packs 
ascended from the basement, or rins- 
ing bloody linen before dumping it 
down the laundry chute. Meanwhile 
fervently attempting to avoid Ottilia’s 
entailed oral quizzes at intermissions. 

“In surgery, I was told, “the 
student you trained to come after 
you was your responsibility. If she 
goofed, you took the blame.” And 
because a blood-soaked sponge closely 
resembles a clump of tissue, precise 
counting is the surest method to 
prevent one from accidentally getting 
left inside an incision. Once, during 
a major wrap up, the air grew tense 
when the tally kept registering one 
sponge missing ... one sponge miss- 
ing...until somebody looked down 
and noticed it caught in a cuff of 
the doctor’s pants. Yes, sponges were 
another reusable item. 

Through panoramic window panes 
on the northern wall, a topflight 
worker might sometimes find a 
fleeting moment to pause and watch 
watercraft plying the Columbia. Then 
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Sarnt Mary’s NursinG SCHOOL 
ROOMMATES; HELEN OLSON AND 
MILDRED HALLOCK. 


consult a full-color wall chart of na- 
tional flags hanging nearby. “Looking 
out in early days, there was a wrecked 
sailing ship up toward Tongue Point. 
Later, during the war, the river was 
dredged which put an end to fishing 
with horse-drawn nets from sand bars 
in the middle.” 

At day’s close, Ottilia sometimes 
imposed a last-gasp duty on Mother 
and her compeers: pushing a flannel- 
wrapped dust mop (weighted by a 
sandbag) up and down the hallway 


to restore its shine. 





Third floor contained female and 
child ailments, plus their cosmic 
denominator: the Delivery Room and 
Nursery. Saint Mary’s pupils were 
well-versed about those topics, long 
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before setting foot therein; yet that 
alone didn’t ensure involvement with 
births. What did, was the standing 
order of most obstetricians to not 
be summoned until the penultimate 
moment. This laid-back approach, 
combined with unpredictabilities 
inherent in both the labor process and 
transit to Exchange Street, guaranteed 
nurses sometimes had to take matter 
into their own hands. 

A basin of sterile water always sat 
ready to baptize a stillborn babe. But 
surprisingly, this church rite wasn’t 
solely the domain of the resident chap- 
lain. I was told nuns also administered 
it. Nurses, even Protestants, were 
known to have sprinkled miscarried 
fetuses! 

Around twenty cribs were present 
within the Nursery (whose contents 
never got considered, when Saint 
Mary’s was extolled as a fifty-five 
bed facility). Besides these bassinets, 
it held a bathing counter, incubator, 
oxygen tanks, and the requisite view- 
ing window for laymen. According to 
several 1944 classmates, this chamber 
burst forth with the funniest thing 
that ever happened when its night 
attendant began sterilizing bottles 
and attachments via boiling water... 
then became distracted. Suddenly ev- 
erybody (except those in the morgue) 
were wakened by a cohort yelling to 
her “your nipples are burning!” 

The law mandated every strumpet 
who strolled Astor Street be examined 
monthly, which meant each Friday a 
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A “MAJOR SCRUB” UNDERWAY AT SAINT Mary’s Hospital; C. 1944. 


bevy of them would show up for pelvic 
smears (“skinning a skunk,” one Saint 
Mary’s doctor snifted). These tests 
occurred on the fourth floor’s minor 
scrub area, attended by a physician 
from the County Health Department 
and undergraduate nurses. For such 
walk-ins, “standard attire included 
a chubby [short-length] fox fur coat, 
an anklet, plus good perfume.” My 
mother assures me she accepted 
vials of scent proffered by generous 
prostitutes. And whenever a madam 
came for extended medical treatment, 
she could afford the finest, most 
expensive of rooms: one with a view, 
at the end of the hallway. Nobody I 
corresponded with disputes that these 
harlots unfailingly acted polite and 
ladylike. 

As a whole, however, female pa- 
tients were deemed more vocally 
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demanding than males. But also more 
tolerant of pain. And due to the longer 
bed rest period which followed birth- 
ing in those days, many were prone to 
take advantage of that handy support. 

Occasionally a hospital employee 
or two conveniently lodged on third 
floor, apart from the women and 
children. Clatsop County’s District 
Attorney was also placed there once, 
because the men’s floor was full when 
he sought admission. Since lots of 
his pals kidded him about being in 
the OB (obstetrical) section, several 
nurses fashioned a dolly from a bunch 
of diapers, then used Merthiolate to 
paint eyes, nose, and mouth. It was 
given huge ears, wrapped in a blanket, 
and presented to the D.A.; who was so 
tickled he not only displayed his baby 
to visitors, but took it home when 
discharged, commenting later he was 
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glad to have something that sweet to 
show for his stay at the hospital. 





Male patients were housed on 
second floor. There was a five-bed, 
three-bed, and two-bed ward, and the 
rest were singles. Room #232 had bars 
for holding those with mental manias, 
or the DT’s (“delirium tremens” 
from alcohol withdrawal). Deeper 
disturbed and outright dangerous 
cases were jailed across Duane Street. 
“We had a patient on the second floor, 
medical, whom the probies had to 
take care of. We all hated getting 
that duty because he was a crotchety 
old bald guy with cerebral palsy. If 
he were upset with you, he’d beat his 
scrawny hands against his bony chest 
and make noises. Speech was unintel- 
ligible, but eventually we developed 
some understanding with him. He 
had to be fed, and we mixed all his 
food together in one bowl.” 

Men nurses were unknown at this 
time, yet Saint Mary’s had one male 
orderly who served throughout its 
facility and particularly on second 
floor; providing not only muscle, but 
sensitive consideration for masculine 
privacy (when shaving surgical sites, 
catheterization, etcetera). This as- 
sistant was Ambrose, another base- 
ment tenant until he wed Virginia 
Marlon. She was an orphan from 
the Philippines, but treated like an 
adoptee by the nuns. After graduating 
in 1931, she taught many nursing top- 
ics at her alma mater. My mother has 
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vivid memories of “Miss Marlon” in- 
sisting the probies stick their needles 
directly into her arm...so they'd geta 
feel for the process. Yet once this chief 
instructor with the thick eyeglasses 
married Ambrose, successive classes 
had to inject navel oranges. 

An infirmary with six beds was 
additionally set up on this second 
level but over in the east wing, where 
students under the weather could 
recover. One dryly noted: “During a 
flu epidemic, five classmates had the 
flu. I did also, but had no fever. So I 
was assigned to care for them. Unless 
you had a temperature, you weren't 
considered ill.” All residents received 
an annual physical examination free 
of charge, though some remember it 
consisting of nothing outside a chest 
x-ray and blood test. 

Nurses considered male patients 
less inclined to be happy if lying help- 
less. Certainly as a group, they were 
capable of greater physical strength 
and unpredictable violence than the 
distaff half of humanity’s equation. 

Two solariums nestled at the west- 
ernmost end of these center floors; 
here groups of lay visitors could gather 
without feeling crowded. And thanks 
to windows on three sides, each 
meditative room was softly illumined 
in natural light. Gardenias were the 
favored flower for Second World War 
corsages. One nun, salvaging them 
from trash cans, would reincarnate 
their blooms on her office window 
sill. Moreover, Astoria Florist’s inven- 
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tory conveniently photosynthesized 
just across from the main entry. 
This nursery, resembling a king- 
size Victorian greenhouse, was an 
icon at the southeast corner of 1sth 
and Exchange Streets. Ironically its 
owner, Frances Erickson, nursed in 
Saint Mary’s. 
ee ap ca 

On the brick section’s first floor 
were based an array of vital activities: 
admissions, telephone switchboard, 
bookkeeping, the main kitchen, and 
internal pharmacy. (Pharmacology 
was a required grind; yet no student 
worked in that drug-dispensing de- 
partment, even if she aced the course.) 
Although an ambulance entrance 
stood on the hospital’s southern side, 
no emergency room existed in its 
modern sense. Instead a “dressing 
room’ was set up on both patient 
floors, containing an adjustable table, 
water sterilizer, plus those instruments 
which enabled unscheduled proce- 
dures to be performed. World War 
II impelled the Coast Guard, Navy, 
Army, and Marines to all maintain 
an aid station at Saint Mary’s. This 
gave military doctors extra options if 
needing to perform punctual work on 
their personnel. 

The west wing’s kitchen was an- 
other spot where students burned 
calories, yet those activities were 
blended into a broader study of nutri- 
tion. Cooking was emphasized less 
than properly filling patient trays to 
the ounce, per order ticket; then they 
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SAatntT Mary’s Nursinc INSTRUCTOR 
VIRGINIA MARLON. C. 1944 


were stacked inside a steamer cart and 
delivered via elevator. Saint Mary’s 
did not run a cafeteria for visitors, but 
relatives were occasionally permitted 
to also receive a tray at mealtime. “As 
a Protestant I noted that Catholics, 
especially those with money, received 
VIP treatment. That was another row 
I had with a nun who admonished 
me to be especially nice to Mr. So 
& So because he was rich and might 
leave the hospital some money. My 
reply was that I was nice to ALL my 
patients. That favoritism really griped 
me.” 

A pair of leaner “diet kitchens” 
were on the wood wing's second and 
third floor. Each included a gas stove, 
plus an ice chest to replenish water 
pitchers (whose gelid chunks always 
left a brownish residue behind). 
Besides mustard plasters and other 
non-edible comforts, bedtime snacks 
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were prepared a Ja hot chocolate, 
milk, juice, soda or graham crackers. 
Supplies from the main kitchen di- 
rectly below ascended by dumbwaiter, 
a small service elevator operated with 
rope and pulley. It looms large in 
this memory: “The night nun, old 
Charlie, heard me complaining about 
the lack of fresh things to eat. So one 
night, when I was on duty and she 
sent up the midnight food, there was 
a raw carrot. | recall its consistency 
clearly. I tied it ina half knot and sent 
it back.” Periodically, when Mother 
could procure ingredients downtown, 
she’d concoct middle-of-the-night 
Chinese dinners in these cooking 
nooks. A 1944 graduate still savors 
delicious remembrances of killer 
fried potatoes in the early am. And 
on rarer occasions, when another’s 
ration book stamps were in auspicious 
alignment, even a steak was known to 
materialize. 

Registered nurses hired from the 
private sector filled the lower tier of 
bosses. Typically, this civilian RN 
and two students constituted the 
night shift on any given floor. If it 
was quiet, one of the latter pair might 
doze between 10:30 pm and 2:00 AM; 
then the other from 2:00 AM ’til 5:30 
am. Sometimes Father Sheridan, 
Saint Mary’s chaplain at the time, 
would try to get genial young nurses 
in trouble...no, no, not like that. 
Rather, by urging them to sing along 
as he kicked up little Irish jigs in the 
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hallways. 

John Sheridan immigrated to 
the United States in 1914, and every 
penny which could be saved from 
his wages was sent home to family 
in the Emerald Isle. Father Sheridan 
returned to Ireland every possible 
opportunity (and expressed a desire 
to die there). Nonetheless it was 
suspected most of his cornball jokes 
werent of an imported vintage, but 
acquired while ministering at local 
taverns. 


RECREATIONS 

Despite an onerous workload, 
trainees found ways to relax and 
amuse themselves. Depending on 
finances and finagling, Astoria’s pre- 
ferred venues ranged from Lawson’s 
soda fountain (the Commercial Street 
side of today’s Deals Only) to Amato’s 
Supper Club (whose “Palace of the 
Pacific” sat at JP Plumbing’s site, 155 
Eleventh Street). Most gals accepted 
dates who would treat them to good 
food; a Coke at Rebe’s, with two 
straws, might come later. Seaside’s 
beaches, boardwalk, and frivolity 
beckoned from farther afield. My 
mother once moseyed out to Saddle 
Mountain with a fellow classmate 
and a pair of sailors. Yet even when 
gasoline wasn't rationed, rare was that 
nurse who ever had an auto to drive. 

One favorite spot to spark was 
beneath the arched entry steps of 
Saint Mary’s eastern porch, back 
where a basement door hung. “With 
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my soldier boy (from Fort Stevens) 
whom I later married, we had a lot of 
late leaves. I met him at the Imperial 
Restaurant. We necked at the en- 
trance to the nursing home, under the 
steps that was the basement entrance. 
Or under the sidewalks of town. We 
had three children before we divorced. 
Most guys learned to cheat, with life 
being so uncertain.” 

Those disinclined to physically 
swing or sway retained a pleasurable 
option of opening windows and 
allowing band music to waft across 
the street, filling their bedrooms. 
The United Services Organization, 
founded in February 1941, had a mis- 
sion to boost the morale and provide 
recreational support to members 
of the U.S. military. And Astoria’s 
“canteen” occupied what’s now the 
Heritage Museum of the Clatsop 
County Historical Society (on 16th 
Street between Duane and Exchange). 
Here civilian volunteers helped off- 
duty men unwind, chitchat, con- 
sume home-baked cookies, write 
letters, and recreate. Consequently 
on Thursday’s big dance nights, 
Saint Mary’s administration granted 
a thirty minute extension to lights- 
Out; assisting any students desirous 
to jitterbug east across the street and 
answer their patriotic call. Once in a 
blue moon, this even posed tactical 
challenges: a petite resident lacked 
an appropriate dress...prompting 
roommates to carefully take down 
curtain panels. ..and cleverly pin them 
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into a sarong-type wrap. ..permitting 
her to traipse over and cut a U.S.O. 
rug. Afterward, those drapes were un- 
done...smoothed, ironed, rehung... 
and the nuns were none the wiser. 
Following a rare winter snowfall, 
Astoria’s northern hillslide proved 
powerfully alluring. But what to do, if 
your sled was gathering dust at home? 
Then’s when food trays, “borrowed” 
from the kitchen, were improvised. 
After that brouhaha evaporated, 
neighbor kids had to be bribed for 


rides. 





Understandably, every student 
always savored being served a piece of 
mail. In their Dining Room hung a 
box with pigeon holes through which 
personal envelopes were distributed. 
Sighed a 1943 graduate, the thrill of 
finding in your slot even “one letter 
could last you a LONG time.” 


SISTER CHARLES - vs. - Doors AJAR 
Sister Ernestine Marie, Director 
of Student Nurses, did bed checks at 
10 PM and by 10:30 several might stand 
empty. Their briquettes stealing out to 
Finn Town or Astoria’s Column; out 
to eat a decent meal; out to dances at 
Fort Stevens, Tongue Point, plus the 
ships held them. One who later taught 
college-level obstetrics confessed she'd 
stay A.W.O.L. until 6:00 aM, reenter- 
ing while the nuns knelt in chapel! 
Sister Charles remained an indel- 
ible character to my article’s every 
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contributor. She was the nighttime 
gatekeeper, the monitor of late leaves, 
determining who entered the hospital 
after hours. The proper procedure was 
ring a bell at the locked front door... 
then wait for Charles to appear and 
open it. Yet many nurse-trainees, 
returning from a date, desired to avoid 
such a reception for sundry reasons: 
first, despite being old and bent, this 
particular Sister “seemed to get a 
vicarious thrill over looking for signs 
of having been mauled or ‘romping in 
the hay’.” Nor would Charles hesitate 
to give her expert opinion regarding 
the age, appearance, and/or prospects 
of an escort. And last (but hardly 
least), their one-way conversation 
sometimes ran from entry door to 
dormitory door. 

Hence the preferred tactic was to 
avoid contact completely, by sneaking 
in through another access point either 
on the ground floor or at basement 
level. An unlatched window would 
suffice. Else side doors could be kept 
slightly jammed on the sly, via small 
stones. A less dicey approach had 
them manually opened by fast friends, 
pulling night shift. 

It was perfectly acceptable to be 
engaged while training, yet becoming 
a missus (and being discovered) meant 
immediate dismissal...or did it? 
Referring to the hospital’s Hierarchy, 
one hushing bride averred: “They were 
so short of help, if we had worked on 
Astor Street as ‘ladies of the night’ 
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they would have feigned ignorance. 
I kept my marriage certificate in 
Ernestine Marie’s safe and since 
they did not allow us the luxury of 
any privacy at all, I’m certain she 
knew what it was.” For the unbridled 
record, several of those who recounted 
to yours truly walked down the aisle 
while successfully dodging expulsion. 
And one in that category eventually 
was numbered among the first female 
plastic surgeons of America. 





A classic control tool which the 
Sisters of Charity of Providence used 
on their student body, was the threat 
of blanket restrictions: if anybody 
broke a rule, everybody lost privileges. 
Once, however, this peer-pressure de- 
vice backfired when it was announced 
any person seen sneaking in or out 
through window or fire escape would 
be shot by Astoria police (whose 
headquarters lay directly north, on 
the corner of 1sth and Duane Streets). 
Yet APD’s Chief, a recent admission, 
had expressed much happiness about 
the care he’d received. So this specific 
threat contained an incredibility gap 
impossible to swallow. 


BRUSHES WITH GREATNESS 

Legend says that man the world 
would come to know as Clark Gable 
suffered an accident while taking a 
crack at the logging industry, and was 
hospitalized in Saint Mary’s during 
the early 1920s. The next decade, both 
he and costar Claudette Colbert won 
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‘ GRADUATING CLASS OF 1944. 
)sTERVOLD (MILLER); BARBARA Hickey (JETER); CAROL Jones (Lewis-LiLiicn); 


arb); Mary McNEIL (WILSON); JOSEPHINE SCHULER (STEVENSON). 
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Sytv1A Moe (Huck); 
SaInT Mary’s CLASs OF 1944. 


academy awards for their antics in 
the 1934 film /t Happened One Night. 
Then Colbert also was admitted 
during the early 1940s, for the un- 
glamorous affliction of hemorrhoids. 
She resided here with her husband, a 
Navy physician. 





An emergency appendectomy had 
to be performed on Eubie Blake, 
who was piano accompanist for a 
trio touring U.S.O. venues. Upon 
discharge, he honored his doctors 
and nurses with a private recital in 
the east wing’s Living Room! Back in 
1921 James Hubert Blake, composer 
of I’m Just Wild About Harry, helped 
stage the first Broadway show written 
by African-Americans. 
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A near-hit was Eddie “Rochester” 
Anderson, sidekick of comedian 
Jack Benny. While the latter's troupe 
rehearsed its shtick, Rochester suf- 
fered a heart attack and wound up at 
the Tongue Point naval dispensary. 
Mused a 1945 graduate: “We had 
hoped he could have waited and come 
to our hospital, but alas no.” 


Wor_Lp War II impacts 

Following December 7, 1941, 
blackout policies descended along 
America’s coasts to prevent buildings 
and landmarks being seen at night; 
defensive actions which, surprisingly, 
stayed in force until war's end. This 
screening of external windows was 
Saint Mary’s most immediate proce- 
dural change after Pearl Harbor. In 
some departments, charting occurred 
beneath the bulbs of interior bath- 
rooms. An illuminated cross on its 
roof, meant to beckon for miles, was 
likewise doused. Air raid drills, and 
their accompanying sirens, proved as 
traumatic upon hospital staff as on 
their charges. Gas mask training was 
conducted by the Army, either in the 
U.S.O. or adjacent Armory. 





Nurses naturally succor the sick 
or injured, political leanings not- 
withstanding. “We had at least one 
patient from the interned Italian 
motor ship Leme. One of her officers 
was hospitalized with some sort of 
stomach ailment, and we got to know 
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several of his men who came to visit. 
Some of us went out with them. I went 
with the 2nd Officer who was much 
older than me, and learned from him 
how to use the sextant. At first the 
ship was held at Pier Two or Three; 
then moved out into the Columbia 
near Tongue Point, where the sailors 
destroyed the engine room so the 
Allies couldn’t use it. I went aboard 
the Leme with two or three other girls, 
while it was at the pier. Talk about 
scary. In what I suppose was the mess 
hall, there hung a huge picture of 
Mussolini with his usual mean and 
eerie expression, looking down on 
everyone. Later I ran into Gino [the 
2nd Officer] running elevator at old 
Saint Vincent's Hospital. We were 
both embarrassed. Such a proud man 
to have been brought so low.” 





The boom in locally stationed 
military personnel demanded con- 
struction of medical facilities spe- 
cifically targeting them (including 
“The Naval Hospital” out Highway 
202); yet their women and children 
remained frequenters of Saint Mary’s. 
Furthermore, all four branches of the 
service eventually shipped out from 
Astoria. Thus a growing number of 
wives traveled farther and farther, for 
one final adieu. Many were pregnant 
during this passage, leading to a spike 
in miscarriages upon arrival. 





By 1943 the federal Bolton Act 
established subsidies for any nursing 
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PATRICIA OSTERVOLD (MILLER); 
SAInT Mary’s CLass OF 1944. 


student who agreed to war duty. 
Provisions included tuition, books, 
uniforms, plus an allowance (a largess 
which created friction with those 
trudging the frugal civilian route). 
Ultimately, over fifty came to choose 
this course at Saint Mary’s. Most of 
the rest of her enrollees signed up to 
serve with Red Cross, if called. 
Here’s a post-Astoria recollection: 
“I too worked as a Red Cross nurse, 
one summer through a polio epidemic 
then during the Vanport flood [May 
30, 1948]. And had to leave medical 
school for a few weeks to work in the 
old ‘Pest House’ way east of Portland, 
where we cared for children with 
all the diseases prevalent in early 
spring. ..often more than one ina bed, 
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DortTHEA RASMUSSEN (WEYBRIGHT), 
SAINT Mary’s CLASS OF 1944. 


we were so crowded.” 
ee ee 

Beyond childbirth and pre-planned 
surgeries, Common causes for hospital 
admittance included appendicitis, 
ulcers, gallbladder disease, and ac- 
cidents (the worst from logging, 
commercial fishing, or autos). At the 
opposite extreme, a nicely recover- 
ing wiseguy might try to pull this 
financially painful prank: given a 
moment's opening, he’d remove the 
thermometer from his maw and fever- 
ishly stir it through a steaming cup of 
java. Ha, ha, ha...yetif such an abrupt 
temperature change should crack its 
glass tube, the attending nurse was 
obliged to foot the replacement cost! 


SSS 900° 


Each undergrad received a smid- 
gen of money every month from a 
student government council, which 
was hers to spend as she liked. This 
stipend seems to have varied year by 
year, but most remember $1.95 as the 
sum. While pocketing monetary or 
material “tips” from the bedridden 
was strictly prohibited, many gals 
gladly accepted invitations to later 
visit and dine at private residences. 
Conversely, the nuns stressed no 
information regarding a patient was to 
leave their institution; and any gossip 
who crossed that line “could pack her 
bags and head for home.” 

il lisp ak 

Another monthly issue, this from 
Administration, was a packet of “the 
worst sanitary napkins on record.” 
Constituting three or four layers of 
cellulose wrapped in gauze, these were 
reputedly best suited for dusting one’s 
room. “They had no tails on them 
so there was no way to hold them in 
place. One wonders what the younger 
nuns did with their menstrual prob- 
lems.” The rationale behind this ration 
was to undercut students “borrowing” 
from OB supplies. 

On the flip side, “I was working on 
third floor and one nun was always 
asking me to sign someone out for a 
Seconal or a Nembutal [barbiturates] 
and give it to her. Initially I refused, 
but Sister Louis [Saint Mary’s de 
facto pharmacist] told me to give it 
to her because she was ‘going through 
the menopause and had trouble 
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sleeping.’ I just couldn’t understand 
why I couldn’t sign her name as the 
recipient. I was surely against doing 
it. | thought if she needed drugs, she 
could get them directly from the 
pharmacy.” 





Astoria could not provide the 
state-required amount of experience 
in some disciplines. Therefore amidst 
their final (third) year, contingents 
of seniors bused or railroaded to 
Portland then spent ninety days 
studying diet kitchen at Providence 
Hospital and orthopedics (bones) at 
Saint Vincent and pediatrics (child 
medicine, especially isolation tech- 
niques) at Doernbecher. By 1944, a 
stint in Salem’s mental institute was 
also becoming obligatory. 

“I contracted rheumatic fever 
during my affiliation studies at 
Doernbecher, and was a hospital pa- 
tient at Saint Vincent for two months. 
Then another month bed resting at 
home. I had to make up those three 
months on my own to graduate.” 

a amg a 

Perhaps “change” was the most 
steadfast aspect of nurse training at 
Saint Mary’s, throughout its final 
decade of existence. This was an 
era of transformation on all human 
fronts, with the Second World War 
irreversibly altering the face and scope 
of medicine by introducing new pro- 
cesses or hastening their acceptance. 
“Everything was in a state of rapid 
flux ... and what was chiseled in stone 
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MILDRED ZIAK CONTINUED GIVING 
SHOTS TO HER NEIGHBORS ‘TIL 
NEARLY SEVENTY YEARS OF AGE. 


one year, was washed as if in sand on 
the shore the next.” At the start of 
my mother’s career, she witnessed fly 
maggots intentionally left to crawl 
about in nasty wounds (which grew 
cleaner as the dead tissue got gnawed 
away). Antibiotics and chemicals had 
superseded this hoary procedure long 
before the Forties closed. 


CONCLUSIONS 

You legally became a nurse upon 
passing “State Boards.” These were 
tendered twice annually in Portland, 
entailing two days of written tests. If 
unsuccessful the first time, one might 
try it all again later. This changed by 
the mid-1940s when that examination 
window lengthened, and tests could 
cover just those topics most recently 
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studied. Thanks to the thorough- 
ness of its training regimen, every 
applicant schooled at Saint Mary’s 
succeeded on her initial attempt. And 
in 1944, this Oregon-issued license 
was accepted by forty-seven other 
states (New York excepted). 





Usually during May there’d be 
a public “pinning ceremony” at the 
U.S.O., abutting the Armory, Astoria 
High, or Star of the Sea schools’ 
auditorium. And somewhere betwixt 
its flowery accolades, the Bells of Saint 
Mary’s was struck up. Yet many a 
newly-minted RN, who'd faltered 
completing the required number of 
days, had to stay afterwards and con- 
tinue working. Perhaps not finishing 
until September...which underclass- 
mates kept track of (at least over one 
particular summer)...and on such a 
late alumna’s final day, they tore off 
her threadbare uniform. Outdoors. 





Mildred Hallock had a job wait- 
ing upriver, even before passing her 
Oregon state boards in 1943. She 
served eight years as a surgical nurse 
at Saint Vincent Hospital. During 
World War II, she also volunteered in 
the Kaiser Shipyard first aid station on 
Swan Island. And married high school 
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sweetheart Francis Ziak. Letting her 
license lapse after 1951, Mother turned 
to raising a family; yet continued 
administering vitamin and allergy 
shots to neighbors until 1979, when 
Naselle, Washington’s clinic opened. 

Saint Mary’s closed its nursing 
school in August of 1948. Amid a 
statewide drive to revise, consolidate 
and standardize Oregon’s teaching of 
medicine, efforts to maintain a quali- 
fied teaching faculty at Astoria failed. 
Yet the hospital certainly did not pine 
away just because training to attain 
a pin physically shifted inland. For 
another twenty-two years it continued 
serving those in need, until the Sisters 
of Charity of Providence sold their 
properties to Columbia Memorial 
Lutheran corporation. * 

Thanks to the following Saint Mary’s 
graduates for graciously lending as- 
sistance with this article: 

Mildred [Hallock] Ziak, 1943; Pat 
[Deters] Ewald, 1945; Carol [Jones] 
Lewis-Lillich, 1944; Mary [McNeil] 
Wilson, 1944; Sylvia [Moe] Huck, 
1944; Helen [Olson] Stromsness, 1943; 
Patricia [Ostervold] Miller, 1944; 
Dorthea [Rasmussen] Weybright, 1944; 
Claire [Ruthrauff] Lovell, 1943; Lucille 
[Vanderbeck] Shepard, 1944. 
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Carot JONEs (Lewis-LiLiicu), CLASS OF 1944. 


DEDICATION: Mother's “little sister” during nurse training (and ever 
after) was Carol Jones of Clatskanie, Oregon. In April 2010 I started ask- 
ing the latter how things got done at Saint Mary’s, much the same way she 
posed her beginner questions to Millie Hallock almost seven decades earlier. 
Carol spent multiple hours enlightening me, loaned irreplaceable personal 
photographs, then shared names and phone numbers of other classmates. 
Using those contacts, I gradually knit a knowledge-capturing network which 
ultimately stretched to Florida’s Atlantic coast and San Francisco Bay. But its 
designs began at Clatskanie. 

Carol died in January of 2011. And while I’m relieved her suffering is over, I 
simultaneously regret she didn’t live long enough to see this finished product. 
Thus it is dedicated to Carol Lewis-Lillich, who for 40 years exemplified the 
nursing ideal; who remained a family friend nearly 70 years; and whose spirit 
will continue to inspire, until my deadline is met. 


Cokes 
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Columbia River island idyll 





THE WoMEN OF TENAS ILLIHEE 


by Jessie Jones 






N THE summer 
[er 1888, before 
starting college 
at Willamette 
University in 
the fall, Jessie 
Looney upped 
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the ante on fun. 
She wrote in her 
diary that she and 
her cousins and 
friends “acted 
like wild girls.” 
She wrote about 
daring horseback 


Fides through he JesstE LOONEY JONES, PORTLAND, 


countryside, cart 
fishing at the “Cove,” staying up 
all night playing the popular parlor 
game, Consequences, and laughing 
until she was sore, having her fortune 
read and “fixing up” in her most 
stylish hats and outfits to entertain 
the many suitors her fortune foretold. 
Jessie Looney, my grandmother, 
grew up on the 4,000-acre farm that 
her grandfather had parceled out to 
six sons and six daughters, in north 
Jefferson, in what is known as Looney 
Butte. Jessie's grandparents, Jesse 
and Ruby Bond Looney, brought 
cattle stock and a quart jar of apple 
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OREGON, CA. 1895-1900 


seeds with them 
on the Oregon 
raieinersa 3: 
from Missouri to 
the spring-rich 
Santiam valley, 
and established 
one of the first 
orchards, cattle 
ranches, stage 
coach stations, 
and schools in 
the Oregon ter- 
ritory. In 1891, on 
break from her 
music studies at 
college and a job 
at the State House in Salem, Jessie 
visited her great-uncle, Judge Rufus 
Mallory, in the big city of Portland. 


Judge Mallory arranged a meeting 


between Jessie and the up and coming 
Willard N. Jones. The serious and 
handsome Mr. Jones and the sunny 
and exquisitely dressed Miss Looney 
shook hands through the bars at the 
Portland train station and later met 
up for an evening band concert in 
the Portland heights, then a cab ride 
home ona “beautiful night.” The next 
day, she wrote that “Aunt Hannah 
teased me terrible about Mr. Jones.” 
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WEDDING PHOTO, 1892. WILLARD N. JONES AND FIELDER A. JONES, 
FANNIE WRIGHT TOWNLEY, JESSIE LOONEY. 
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They wed on her 21st birthday, May 
20, 1892, and Jessie L. Jones entered 
proper Portland society as a Victorian- 
era gentlewoman. 

In 1907, W. N. Jones, in one of his 
more unique and ambitious projects, 
bought an island. Big, beautiful, mys- 
terious Tenas Illihee Island, situated 
right where Lewis and Clark viewed 
an opening in the lower Columbia 
estuary and proclaimed “O! the Joy!” 
upon reaching the Pacific Ocean at 
last, only to be disappointed that 
there were still tewenty-five or so very 
rough, rainy, and cold miles to go. 
At the start of the twenteth century, 
the lower Columbia River region was 
experiencing boom times in fishing, 
timbering, and agriculture, with 
support from railroad and riverboat 
access. In that environment, my 
grandfather sensed that a farm could 
be built on an island and since he 
had the means, at that time, he hired 
builders, managers, cheese-makers, 





and farmers so that by 1910, there 
was a bustling village farm on Tenas 
Illihee. At the same time, Tenas 
Illihee was a wonder of nature to be 
shared with raptors, geese, ducks, 
songbirds, black-tailed deer, elk, bea- 
ver, Sitka spruce, and tall-canopied 
black cottonwood trees. The dusty-in- 
summer, muddy-in-winter dirt paths 
were never paved over. Tenas Illihee’s 
island essence remained. There was 
reverence in the way folks said “the 
island” and never “the farm” or “the 
ranch.” The watery elements, the very 
nature of an island, began almost im- 
mediately to bear down on the newly 
constructed rustic-looking buildings 
and the farm. 

Jessie L. Jones enjoyed the best 
of both worlds, the old-fashioned 
country retreat of the island and the 
modern, convenience-filled main 
residence at Mt. Tabor in Portland. 
In summertime, as was the fashion, 


Portland city folks packed up their 


i 


Cathlamet 


East Cathiamet 


TENAS ILLIHEE ISLAND IS LOCATED NORTH OF BRADWOOD BETWEEN 
THE PUGET AND WELSH ISLANDS 
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JONES FAMILY ON TENAS ILLIHEE ISLAND, 1920. LEFT TO RIGHT: FIELDER, FRANCES, 
Jessie, HELEN, Rosert, DorotHy, WILLIARD JR., AND WILLARD Sr. 


beach clothes, parlor games, maga- 
zines, parasols, and cooped-up chil- 
dren and headed west to the coastal 
beach towns. They boarded the SP&S 
railroad in the morning at 8:00, 
traveled along the Columbia River, 
and arrived at Seaside at 12:40, a 
distance of 118 miles. The Jones party, 
however, would stop off at Clifton 
station, mile 78.7, at 10:50, then take 
a hop, skip, and a jump boat ride 
across the channel to their vacation 
home on Tenas Illihee Island. Every 
summer, throughout the 1910s to the 
19308, Jessie the gentle and fun-loving 
matriarch, W. N., who was back and 
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forth to Portland on business, and 
their six children and their friends, 
would fill the island’s shake-shingled 
bungalow, with its commodious 
downstairs and attic. Merriment 
ensued, which included sing-alongs, 
all-day bridge parties, cooking, read- 
ing, knitting, and feeling the fresh 
breeze off the river from the verandah 
that looked out towards the Clifton 
Channel. Outdoors, they would cool 
off at the swimming hole between the 
cookhouse and the cheese factory, or 
boat over to the Washington side of 
the island for picnics at the old sein- 
ing grounds with views of Cathlamet 
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and Puget Island. There they would 
play leap frog on the beach while 
Aunt Fran whipped up peppermint 
ice cream on the spot. Walks to the 
island’s vast vegetable garden, which 
sustained the residents of the island as 
well as provided produce for market, 
yielded the lunch and dinner of the 
day, along with gathering eggs at the 
large chicken house, for breakfast. 
Fishermen would throw sturgeon or 
salmon onto the dock for the evening 
meal, if recreational fishing in the 
sloughs did not result in bass or 
perch. There was also wild blackberry 
picking and what remained in the 
buckets after all the double-dipping 
went from bucket to pie shell as “quick 
as chain lightning” [to borrow one of 
grandmother's phrases}. 

The island was buzzing with activ- 
ity then. Neighboring and neighborly 
Clifton, too, was a lively town [for 
more information on Clifton, please 
read Cumtux, Vol. 24, No.1, Winter 
2004]. While the farm was being 
built up, Jessie and Willard’s eldest 
son, Robert L. Jones, was sent back 
east to study agriculture and animal 
husbandry at Yale University. After 
graduation, he served in the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps in the “war to 
end all wars” effort in France. He 
finally came back to Oregon in 1919. 
According to my cousin, Lyn Lynch, 
“Bob came back to Mt. Tabor, went 
up to the attic, took off his uniform, 
put on his ranch clothes, and went 
to the island, where he stayed for the 
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rest of his life, except to go back east 
to marry Nat.” When Natalie Hall 
Willits married Robert Looney Jones 
on Nov. 18, 1920, the news made the 
society page in her hometown of 
Flushing, New York as well as a half- 
page photo in the Portland Oregonian. 
She then moved with Bob to the no- 
frills farm on Tenas Illihee. It seemed 
incongruous, this sophisticated New 
Yorker, with her cigarette and cock- 
tail, her distinctive low voice, and her 
droll bon mots that made everybody 
laugh. She and Bob were kind people 
but seemed a little aloof, some said a 
little “above,” perhaps because they 
were in their own world, a world of 
their making. If Tenas Illihee were a 
town, and the farm was that big at 
times, then Uncle Bob was the mayor 
and Nat the mayor's wife. The island 
was not as isolated in the beginning 
and relatives and friends visited the 
island often, which helped with the 
transition. 

Bob and Nat moved into the 
manager’s house (known through 
the years as the Cannon House, the 
White House, and the Fick House) 
in 1921 when Chet and Alice Bell 
Cannon and their children Lowell, 
Bob, Don, and Dot moved away. Chet 
had managed the island’s dairy and 
cheese-making factory that important 
first decade of the farm. In 1925, Bob 
took over the ownership of the island 
from his father and Bob and Nat 
moved into the family bungalow 


when William and Marie Fick and 
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their sons, Arthur and Heinz, moved 
to the island to help with the further 
development of the farm. The Fick 
family came to Tenas Illihee a few 
years after arriving in America from 
Germany. Mr. Fick was a master 
carpenter and hand-crafted the 
magnificent silos on the island. Mrs. 
Fick was helpful, friendly, and sweet 
to all and maintained a gorgeous 
flower garden and nice green lawn at 
the Fick House. “Twice a day a launch 
would go out [Mr. Fick’s motorized 
skiff] and on Saturdays, they'd catch 
a train and go shopping,” according to 
their grandson, Steve Fick, of Astoria. 

The bungalow would be Aunt Nat’s 
home for the next four decades. It 
was spare, spacious, and elegant with 
floor to ceiling dark wood paneling. 
The dining room table must have 
been eight feet long. The living room 
could hold several card tables for the 
marathon bridge parties that visiting 
Joneses and friends partook in. For 
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AN IsLaNnD Picnic. NATALIE JONES, DOROTHY JONES, AND FRIENDS. 





Seapitim~ 


a long while, Nat cooked on a big 
wood stove. My cousin, Ann Hart 
Rappaport, described it as “one big 
hot top.” Her specialties were New 
England-style clam chowder, potato 
salad, and wild blackberry pie. Each 
evening, the raccoons would come 
around and beg below her kitchen 
window, really acting up a storm. 
Some days felt more isolated than 
others. On those days, Aunt Nat’s 
only neighbors were the cattle out 
in one of the pastures in back of the 
bungalow. She and Bob had a special 
bond with their sheep dog, Gyp, but 
that good old working dog was by 
Bob’s busy side, outdoors, all day. 
Nat spent hours and hours by herself, 
reading and tending her rhododen- 
dron, camellia, and rose garden and 
preparing the day’s meals. They had 
a short-wave radio and later Uncle 
Bob told us kids that “you could hear 
about places from all over the world.” 
When the island felt too isolating, 
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however, Aunt Nat got the keys to 
the island’s service boat and crossed 
the river to another town, another 
world. Jack Marincovich, who offers 
a treasure-trove of knowledge about 
everything Columbia River and is a 
master storyteller, told me that “Nat 
drove the Doris like a river pilot.” 
In 1929 and 1932, Nat taught at the 
one-room, one-teacher, 8 grades 
schoolhouse in Clifton. In the 1940s 
and 1950s, Nat stored her big Buick in 
Clifton and could make more regular 
trips to Astoria and Portland for golf 
games and bridge parties. She was also 
a member of the Astoria chapter of the 
League of Women Voters and in 1940 
was elected president of the chapter. 
Holding on to an island farm was 
tough going, especially in the dark 
days of the Depression. In a letter 
written in 1944, Mr. Thayer, of the 
Merchants Bank, recalled an official 
visit he had made to Tenas Illihee in 
September 1933: “Perhaps it will give 
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THE KIDS ENJOY THEIR ICE CREAM DURING A VISIT WITH THE CANNON FAMILY, 1925. 


you and Mrs. Jones some satisfaction 
to know that in our opinion here 
you overcame more obstacles in 
saving your home and part of our 
investment than any other case | 
have ever known. I still remember 
walking around the dike and view- 
ing the disastrous flood that all but 
destroyed the property; remember 
the loss of your meadows; the loss 
of part of your dairy herd through 
disease; the change from dairy to beef 
when there was no money in either; 
the repair of the ditch when it was 
washed out; the encroachment of the 
river by reason of the federal dredging 
program; the formation of the diking 
district; the beaver hazard; and many 
other things that would have utterly 
discouraged most men. You now 
have it clear of debt insofar at least 
as we are concerned. You will now 
be free to develop it into one of the 
most beautiful spots in our country.” 
Natalie, who partly invested her own 
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money in the island at some point, 
was no doubt very proud of this letter. 

Uncle Bob and Aunt Nat had no 
children. There were kids galore on 
the island, however. At various times, 
there were lots and lots of island chil- 
dren, including Al Barendse, Maxine 
Beach, the Tatro, Henning, De Jong, 
Lee, Wickham, Rudat, Colzes, Fisher, 
Scott, Cannon, Sims, Fick, and Jones 
kids. Aunt Dorothy and my dad, 
Willard, Jr., looked forward all year 
to their summer idyll on the island. 
Dorothy’s best friend was Marion 
Sims, who lived on the island. The 
girls of Tenas Illihee played as hard 
and wild as the boys. They all had 


chores to do but fun was the main 
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BILL AND Marie FICK, GRANDSON, AND JOHN DRusE AT CLIFTON, 1949. 





deal. Horseback riding, jumping off 
the dock, exploring the shoreline, and 
finding odd things in the river were 
favorites. When Dorothy Jones was 
12, she filled out a Portland school 
assignment with these revealing an- 
swers: “What do you want to be when 
you grow up?” and she answered, “a 
farmerette;” “What is the greatest 
wonder in Oregon to see?” and she 
proclaimed, “Tenas Illihee!” Marion 
Sims was a student at Clifton school 
and composed the following heartfelt 
tribute to the island when she was 11 
years old in 1920: 
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FOURTH OF JULY FUN, 1920. WILLIARD JR. AND Dorortuy JONES. 


My Sunny Tenas Illihee 


[ want to be in Tenas Illihee 

At Cliftons Paradise 

The Columbia River near 

Is surrounding this Island here 
I'd give my soul if I 

Could stroll down 

Among those lanes again 

For all the world not be dreary then 
Id love to sleep and know 

That tomorrow I'd arise 
Beneath those Illihee skies 

When the kittens harmonize 
Lawdy hear my plea 

Put me where I want to be 

I'll always roam to find my home 
In my Sunny Tenas Illihee 
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In the late 1950s, my brother, sister, 
cousins, and I played on the island, 
too, on childhood visits. We had a 
blast making whistles out of branches, 
shooting the rifle at the barn door 
target, fishing in the sloughs with 
fish jumping right out of the water, 
and horseback riding. Sometimes we 
tagged along with Uncle Bob as he 
went out to the vast, lush pastures to 
check on the 800 head-of free range, 
bellowing cattle or went along with 
him to take a barge of cattle across 
the river. At night, if we were staying 
in one of the bunkhouses, we would 
read, carefully, by kerosene lamp. 
Sometimes we'd roll out our sleeping 
bags under the old flat wagon and stay 
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DISTRICT NO. 33 
Oregon 
May 28, 1920 
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CLIFTON SCHOOL ROSTER OF 1920. 


out all night, listening to the frogs 
belching in the nearby slough and 
singing our own night songs. After 
the one-cylinder electric generator 
kicked off the lights at 9:00, it was 
very, very quiet and very, very dark. 
We looked up at the multitude of stars 
staring back at us and we felt that all 
was well with the world. We were 
20th century baby boomers living in 
the 19th century. 

By the end of the 1940s, Tenas 
Illihee was getting more isolated and 
more worn down. The once bustling 
village was approaching ghost town 
status. Clifton, too, was seeing an 
exodus as opportunities, fishing 
and otherwise, turned up elsewhere, 
after the war. My parents, Willard 
Jones, Jr., and Elizabeth Freeman, 
met while they were both serving 


in the Navy during World War II, 
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at the Elliott Bay Naval Base in San 
Diego. My mom was the base courier, 
driving a jeep and packing secrets 
and a six gun. She had a promising 
career as a concert pianist but when 
her beloved brother, serving in the 
Army Air Corps, was killed during 
the war, she and her sister signed up 
and joined their two other brothers in 
the military. After the war, my folks 
got married and settled in Oakland, 
California, where a job had been held 
for my dad until the war was over. On 
Memorial Day in 1948, however, my 
dad was summoned back to Oregon 
by his brother Bob, occasioned by 
the spring freshet that devastated the 
town of Vanport and threatened to 
flood Tenas Illihee. My father raced 
up to Oregon, dropping everything, 
and the next thing my mother knows, 
she’s crossing the Columbia River 
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COuSINS IN THE HAY MOwW, 1959. 
LEFT TO RIGHT: RoBertT JONES, Ropert LYNCH, SALLY SAGAR, CLAIRE JOY SAGAR, 
Sanby LyNcu, JESSIE JONES, SUSAN LyNcH, Mary JoNngs. 


with her baby son, her upright piano, 
and pregnant with twins. 

My parents moved into the first 
bunkhouse in the row of ten, which 
were once filled to capacity but now 
only three or four bunkhouses were 
being used. Uncle Bob tried to spruce 
up the housing arrangement but for a 
young mother with soon-to-be three 
babies, it lacked certain standard 
comforts. There was a water spigot 
out back that was connected to the 
water tower but she boiled everything 
anyway. There was a little pot-bellied 
stove in the little living room, which 
must have made her piano go out 
of tune right away, not to mention 
the humidity. She’d play and sing, 
however, for an enthralled audience 
of three babies and a curious cow 
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that would poke her head through 
the window. She was strong and 
hardworking, pinning dozens of 
diapers on the line only to have them 
freeze solid. That first winter was so 
frigid she said that “you could have 
skated across the river.” She made 
whole wheat bread from scratch and 
while waiting for the dough to rise 
and after the babies had been put 
to bed, she would sometimes walk 
down the short path to the river. She 
appreciated the natural beauty, the 
silhouette of the hills behind Clifton, 
listening to the splash of the osprey, 
the soft sounds of river waves slapping 
against the pilings, and those times 
when the bright spotlight of moon 
reflected on the deep, black river. 
She’d go back and put the bread in the 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: ELIZABETH, JESSIE, ROBERT, WILLARD JR., AND DOROTHY JONES. 


oven and the whole house would smell 
warm and good. In the mornings, 
she'd go out to the garden and gather 
vegetables, peas, corn, potatoes, and 
kale and make adult dinner and 
mashed baby food. Clifton had not 
had a schoolhouse since 1942 and my 
mom, like Mrs. Fraser a decade later, 
wondered how the children would be 
able to go to school. Mrs. Fick was 
a kind neighbor as was the woman 
who lived in another bunkhouse and 
was the cook for the few ranch hands 
who worked in the fields and with 
the livestock. Perhaps, though, for a 
young woman who had all the world 
yet to see, the island felt very remote. 
When my father was called up from 
the Naval Reserves in 1952 (and the 
Korean conflict), it seemed like a good 
idea to change direction again, and we 
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moved to Rough and Ready Island 
Naval Base in Stockton, California 
where we kids went to school in a 
great big Quonset hut. 

Bob and Nat and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fick stayed on until 1961 when the 
island was sold to the Fraser fam- 
ily. A couple of turnovers later and 
Tenas Illihee became a significant 
part of the Julia Butler Hansen 
Wildlife Refuge in 1972. There are 
now only a few tell-tale reminders 
of the Jones farm, a couple of large 
iron silo support rings embedded in 
the reclaimed fields and half-hidden, 
lichen-covered fence posts. Befitting 
a wildlife refuge, Harris hawks soar 
close to the sunlit fields, black tailed 
deer freeze in camouflaged place, 
bones are strewn about coyote dens 
dug near the pathways, owls float 
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CoLumMBIA RIVER WITH CLIFTON IN BACKGROUND, CA. 1949. 
ELIZABETH AND ROBERT JONES AND TWO SAGAR COUSINS. 


down from tall canopies, curious 
belted Kingfishers alight close by, and 
beavers drag their willow branches 
home. An overnight river mist hides 
Tenas IIlihee sometimes, resulting in 
the same mysterious allure that the 
Joneses fell for a hundred years ago. 
Although named after my grand- 
mother, sadly I never met Jessie L. 
Jones. What I know about her I 
learned from viewing her smiles in 
photographs, listening to my dad's 
fond memories, and from reading 
her diary that she kept from 1888 
to 1892. Our very own patient and 
erudite teacher, Aunt Nat, took us to 
see all the historic places in Clatsop 
County in her cavernous Buick. Aunt 
Dorothy explored the island with us 
and was as fun-loving and gentle as 
her mother. Our quick-witted and in- 
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trepid mother explored the wide world 
with us and through her example of 
dedicated engagement with political 
and social movements (including 
the LWV) inspired us to advocate 
for world peace. My sister Mary 
became a master vegetable and fruit 
tree gardener. Writing about Tenas 
Illihee has allowed me to get close 
to the island again and I am grateful 
to Liisa Penner and Jon Westerholm 
for the opportunity and for their 
encouragement and expertise. And 
a special thanks and appreciation to 
Jack and Georgia Marincovich for 
all the generosity, stories, and good 
times they shared with me through 
the years. * 
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Rescues from a watery grave 





SISU ON THE SEA 


by Vince Roman 


HE MOUTH of the Columbia River 
linet surrounding area is known 
as the “Graveyard of the Pacific.” 
Countless vessels have succumbed 
to the water’s rage as far as nautical 
records date back. Escaping the river's 
death trap most always ended tragi- 
cally when a ship became distressed 
in these waters. This certainly was 
the case when the steam schooner 
Washington ran aground off the shores 
of Astoria, Oregon on November 17, 
1911. Battered by ferocious seas for 
hours, the Washington looked as if 
it were the Columbia’s next meal. 
Fortunately, as history shows, the 
Washington and its passengers would 
not perish that day due to the relent- 
less and brave crew of the tugboat 
Tatoosh. The crew’s life risking rescue 
efforts proved to be a major feat, 
and one crew member who showed 
extreme Courage, or as the Finns say 
“Sisu,” aboard the Zatoosh that stormy 
day was my great-great Grandfather, 
John Eskola. 

John Eskola was born in Viipuri, 
Finland in the year 1850. To this day, 
much of John’s childhood remains a 
mystery. John left Finland during the 
Franco-Prussian War before he was 
nineteen years old, kick starting his 
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life on the water. 

John’s early sea voyages eventually 
brought him to Coos Bay, Oregon 
in 1873. His son Dick once recalled 
his father chanting, “In eighteen 
hundred and seventy three, I came to 
Amerikee.” Shortly after arriving in 
Coos Bay he filed a homestead claim 
and applied for citizenship. Since he 
was to be an American, he changed 
his name from Eskola to Wilson, 
most likely because it sounded more 
“American.” However, my cousin 
Judy Wilson of Beaverton, Oregon, 
uncovered convincing evidence sug- 
gesting Pyykola, not Eskola, was 
actually John’s birth name. Pyykola 
was probably the name of the farm 
where his family lived and taking 
one’s farm name as your own was 
common practice in Scandinavia at 
the time John was born. As a young 
boy, John’s real father died and his 
mother Kaisa remarried a man named 
Erick Eskola, who adopted young 
John, hence the name Eskola. 

John’s time Coos Bay proved to 
be a wise choice. During his brief 
sojourn there he met his wife Johanna 
Mattsson. A young widow also from 
Finland, Johanna had immigrated to 
the United States with her daughter 
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Aleksandra a short time earlier. 
Shortly thereafter, the trio moved 
north to the coastal town of Astoria, 
Oregon. 

Astoria was fast becoming a desti- 
nation for Finns in the 1870s, mostly 
due to the fishing industry and natu- 
ral landscape which reminded them 
so much of Finland. John, Johanna 
and little Aleksandra (or Sandra) set 
up home ina large Victorian house in 
the Uniontown District where many 
other Finnish families settled. John 
quickly immersed himself into the lo- 
cal economy by fishing the Columbia 
during the season, a steady paying job, 
although not year round. Between 
fishing seasons he found employment 
as a fireman (shoveling coal) on 
tugboats and coastal vessels. This is 
how John found himself aboard the 
Tatoosh that terrifying November day 
in 1911. For his role in the life saving 
rescue of the Washington’s passengers, 
John received a medal of bravery. The 
medal now resides in the archives 
at the Clatsop County Historical 
Museum in Astoria. John experienced 
several noteworthy sea adventures 
throughout his life, the Tatoosh just 
one on a list of many scary events. 

While firing on a lumber carrier in 
the off season he had to leave the fire 
room stripped to the waist after the 
lumber ship sank off the California 
coast in the middle of winter. He and 
the crew were picked up two days later 
floating adrift in the freezing ocean. 

Another time his fishing boat was 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH OF JOHN ESKOLA 
ABOVE WAS TAKEN BY HIS SON FRED 
WILSON AT FRED’s STUDIO IN ASTORIA, 
OREGON. IN THE PHOTO JOHN PROUDLY 
DISPLAYS THE MEDAL OF BRAVERY HE 
WAS AWARDED FOR HIS ROLE IN SAVING 
LIVES FROM THE WASHINGTON. 


rammed by a side-wheeler at the 
mouth of the Columbia and once 
again, he had to be rescued. His fish- 
ing partner drowned. 

A fourth frightening ordeal on 
the seas occurred while John was a 
young man on one of his adventures 
that took him to America. He was a 
cabin boy on a ship that sank off the 
coast of Turkey. Being the lightest 
and smallest of the bunch, John was 
sent to shore in a breaches buoy to 
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test the gear and means by which the 
rest of the crew would attempt to save 
their own lives. If the test failed, who 
knows what would have happened 
to everyone aboard ship. Needless to 
say, John’s bravery aboard this vessel 
proved crucial in saving numerous 
lives. 

Hundreds of Finns who fished the 
Columbia River, Pacific Ocean and 
surrounding area at the turn of the 
century experienced similar situations 
as John, but without these fishing 
pioneers the Pacific Northwest would 
not have its rich unique Scandinavian 
culture upon which Astoria was built. 
These Finnish pioneers left their 
homeland behind for a chance at a 
better life in a foreign land. 

John Wilson died February 7, 
1929 in Astoria at the age of 78 and 
is buried at Ocean View Cemetery is 
Warrenton, Oregon. Besides Johanna 


Wilson’s daughter Aleksandra from 


a previous relationship, John and 
Johanna had seven children together, 
four of whom survived to adulthood. 
Of these four, one of their sons, Bill, 
was my great-grandfather. Bill married 
a fellow Finn named Lydia Hongola 
and together they had one child, my 
grandfather Flem Wilson. Another 
son, Fred, became a well-known 
photographer and many old photos 
in the Astoria area bear the name of 
his studio, Wilson Studio. Two other 
sons, Dick and Ed, also married and 
had families. Daughter Aleksandra 
married Isaac Panttaja and eventually 
settled in California where they raised 
their family. Appropriately, still stand- 
ing after all these years is the house 
where John and Johanna raised their 
children. The house is now converted 
into a triplex and, keeping with family 
history, my youngest sister Kelly cur- 
rently resides in one of the units. *. 





A SPECIAL AITI 


by Eileen Thompson 


hee RAISED in Astoria, Oregon 
but I never did get to know my 
grandparents. Both my parents came 
to America at a very young age in the 
early 1900s (from Finland). 

My mother, Olga Backman 
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Wirkkunen, was only fifteen years 
old when she came to America all 
by herself. The port of entry was 
Halifax, Canada on December 15, 
I9IO. 

My story is how my children, 
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nephews, and nieces have a life-long 
memory of their special “Aiti.” My 
mother did not like to be called 
“Mummu’—she thought it meant 
very old lady. [“Aiti” and “mummu” 
are used here to mean “grandmother.”] 

The Mummus of that era always 
wore dresses, aprons when at home, 
hair pulled back in a bun, cotton 
hose (had to have a corset), and as 
we would call them—clunky shoes. 
They never wore slacks, except for the 
cannery workers who were required to 
wear them at work. 

Grandchildren were their 
biggest joy. They always had 
special baked goodies — 
“pulla” (coffee bread), “pan- 
nukakku” (oven pancake), 
“riisipuuro” (rice pudding), 
squeaky cheese, and the 
most important— mint 
candies. There was always 
a pot of coffee brewing for 
company. Aiti would have 
her pantry ready with the 
water, pots, and pans for 
the children to play with. 
She did not care if water 
was spilled on the floor be- 
cause it was easily cleaned 
with rags. 

One of my daughters 
decided | had been mean 
and left me a note. (She 
was five years old.) “I go to 
a better place; you no like 
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me anymore.” It was not long before I 
received a “Finnish” phone call along 
the lines of “What did you do now?” 

All the children knew her home 
was a safe haven—not for just the 
candy but the tricks she could do 
with her dentures. Even the Chinese 
mailman (who could speak Finnish) 
stopped at her home for a coffee break 
during his route. 

My mother lived to be eighty-five 
years old and her only wish was to 


“Live a little longer to see her great 
grandchildren.” + 





GRANDMOTHER, OLGA BACKMAN WIRKKUNEN. 
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THE TUG BOAT 7ATOOSH, AsTORIA, OR. SEE STORY ON PAGE 46. 
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